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cause their failure. It is this same suspicion which prevents the amalgamation or consolidation of local cooperative concerns into efficient large-scale marketing companies capable of bringing actual improvement. If farmers are suspicious of each other, of their own boards of directors, and of managers in their own cooperative companies, certainly it is not surprising that they should be almost universally suspicious of private individuals and corporations engaged in similar work.
The unfortunate consequences of this trait of farmer psychology are felt in the inaction which characterizes the business sessions of boards of directors in many farmers' companies. They are equally evident in the paralyzing limitations imposed on managers in so many of the local cooperative concerns.
If unfavorable influences accrue to cooperative ventures, far more detrimental consequences react upon private concerns. The net result amounts to a clouding of the minds of farmers and to the fostering of antagonism between farmers and middlemen of all kinds. As a consequence, improvement is sought not through constructive search for specific faults, for which definite remedies might be worked out, but through generally prohibitive or negative legislation and rulings. Farmer suspicion^ regardless of the intrinsic merits of the marketing system itself, produces a medium in which the system is obliged to operate, as it were, against a needless break. Charges that profiteering rules, that paying ruinously low prices is universal, and various other complaints, when unsupported by fact, as so frequently is the case, tend to discourage maximum production of the most profitable kind. Such charges also tend to increase the costs of marketing by calling forth action, counter opposition and propaganda on the part of middlemen. As a result of farmer suspicion, many evils are fostered which are in no sense a part of the marketing system. Yet the two groups of conditions have been